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THE NATURE OF HISTORICAL OBJECTIVITY * 


I 


HE title of this paper assumes that we are ready to move on 
from the debate: Is history an art or a science? This ques- 
tion in regard to the study and the recording of the life of men on 
earth has itself a long history, but has, I believe, become sterile. 
According to Max Raphael it was involved in the productions of 
the cave-dwellers of the Pyrenees, and of the pottery-makers of 
ancient Egypt, who made of their paleolithic and neolithic art a 
roughly reliable record of their times.2, Thucydides took sides in 
the debate when he decried Herodotus as a romancer since, as he 
asserted, ‘‘scientific history has nothing in common with imagina- 
tive literature.’’ The controversy in much the same phrasing con- 
tinues down to the present with the late Frederick J. Teggart’s 
insistence that ‘‘narrative [historical] statement remains art, and, 
as such, is not science,’’* and the criticism in a recent review of 
Emory Neft’s The Poetry of History that ‘‘the author has set for 
himself the difficult task of defending history as an art without 
attacking it as a science.’’* Indeed, since Ranke in the early nine- 
teenth century dedicated himself to the writing of history as literal 
reproduction of the past the old question has acquired an added 
emphasis which reflects the scale of values building since the Ren- 
aissance: not ‘‘Is history an art or a science?’’ but ‘‘Must history 
remain merely an art or can it rise to the dignity of being an 
objective science ?”’ 
For at least three reasons the assumptions which give rise to 
this debate have become outmoded : 
(1) We only confuse our thinking by using science and art as 
self-explanatory labels and by invoking the term ‘‘scientific 
method’’ as if it were the end of discussion instead of, what it 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association at the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, December, 1948. 

2 Prehistoric Cave Paintings, Pantheon Books, 1945. Prehistoric Pottery 
and Civilization in Egypt, Pantheon Books, 1947. ; 

8 Theory of History, Yale University Press, 1925, p. 32. Italics mine. 

4This JOURNAL, Vol. XLV (1948), p. 633. 
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should be, the beginning of a particular investigation in a par- 
ticular case. We may point to certain characteristics which works 
of science have in common which differ from those which works 
of art have in common. But it is more pertinent to the discovery 
of objectivity to inquire into the differences in the way the non- 
experimental science of geology, the experimental science of biol- 
ogy, and the mathematical science of physics have dealt with the 
problem of objectivity than to talk in any over-all terms of science. 
The word ‘‘science’’ is not immune from acquiring a mystique of ' 
its own. 

Similarly, not only do the various arts differ from one another 
in resources and methods, but the relation of any single art to the 
external world, and hence its conception of objectivity, differs at 
different times. The active exploration of nature by Renaissance 
painters differs notably from the place of the external world in 
the work of their medieval predecessors. The concentration of the 
impressionists on light rather than on objects, and again the in- 
terpretation of the external world which appears in the work of 
Cézanne and of the cubists introduced in turn still other concep- 
tions of objectivity. Art, like science, has many meanings, and 
must be qualified specifically to make a particular meaning clear. 

Neither art nor science relies upon literal truth. Both art and 
science in any specific piece of work decide upon a particular frame 
of reference selected on the basis of previous hypotheses, and within 
this determined frame make use of certain further hypotheses. 
Both thus use an ‘‘If so—then what?’’ procedure. R. W. Gerard, 
writing on ‘‘The Biological Basis of Imagination,’’ says: ‘‘Many 
have insisted that the imaginative process is different in art and 
in science. I see no basis for such a position . . . imagination re- 
enters at all stages of intellectual endeavor, it does not deliver a 
mental foundling to the care of other faculties of mind.’’® His- 
torians may do better to inquire precisely what they can learn from 
a particular science or a particular art rather than to assert or to 
deny ‘‘scientific objectivity.”’ 

(2) While this debate between history as science or as art has 
been going on, the particular terms from which it derives have 
changed without the full awareness of the disputants. With the 
peculiar kind of caution which Jeads modern men of the western 
world to stay within the safe limits of demonstrable fact and to 
shrink from bold hypotheses, historians are forever straining to 
eatch up with what was the natural science of an earlier period. 
The extent to which historians have clung to the idea that history . 
deals with the unique and particular while science deals with the 


5 The Scientific Monthly? Vol. LXII (1946), p. 479. 
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repetitive and universal (a distinction denied by Teggart),° although 
science since Galileo has abandoned the Aristotelian minimizing of 
particulars, is only one example of this tendency. At point after 
point, while we have been trying to prove that history can be 
scientific, the advance of science has rendered the terms of our 
proof obsolete. 

And, on the other hand, those who have insistently maintained 
that history must partake of the nature of poetry and art, distinct 
from the methods of science, are inclined to base their position on 
a special romantic art as if it comprised all art. Modern art has 
made use of methods which have left these champions of history 
as art defending a position abandoned by artists and attacking as 
unsuitable methods they employ. 

Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler in his recent study of Juan Gris? has 
shown that precisely the problem the post-cubists were struggling 
with was how to rediscover in their time the means of achieving 
artistic truth which would be more than literal representation and 
more than a personal subjective view of the outer world. He 
stresses their efforts to deal with the representation of volume, to 
convey the essential and permanent through combining several 
views of an object in one picture, their emphasis on synthesis within 
a specified frame of reference as a more rigorous striving for ob- 
jectivity than that of any preceding period. Gris wrote to Kahn- 
weiler: ‘‘. . . where there is no concern for reality how can you 
limit and unite plastic liberties?’’ ® 

It would seem that in defending history as art or as science we 
have taken much too meagre a view of both art and science. Aris- 
totle in saying that it is ‘‘equally foolish to accept probable reason- 
ing from a mathematician and to demand from a rhetorician scien- 
tific proofs,’’ represented the mathematical science.and the art of 
his time. Such a contrast between science and art at present makes 
use of assumptions no longer valid. 

(3) However much we may lament the difficulty of attaining 
historical objectivity, we do actually make use of it every day of 
our lives and could not survive a day without it. We do in some 
fashion learn from history; everything we do rests on the assump- 
tion that the past is not a senseless chaos of unrelated events, that 
we can trace and in some real sense rely on at least certain limiting 
regularities in it, and that these can radiate out to others. 


6 Op. cit., p. 27. 

7 New York, C. Valentine, 1947. 

8 Ibid., p. 93. 

9 Cf. Carl Becker, Everyman His Own Historian, New York, Crofts, 1935, 
p. 236. 
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II 


Assuming then that we need not perpetuate the old question 
whether there can be any objectivity in history—assuming that it 
is possible to discover some objective limiting conditions in his- 
torical development—we can turn directly to the question of how 
we can extend and improve that discovery. 

At the outset it is pertinent to ask: Why all this concern with 
historical objectivity? Why are we interested in it? In addition 
to the fact that we want to know what happened in history because 
man is a curious, speculative animal, we want to know because we 
have to know if we believe that intelligence has any réle whatever 
in shaping the future. All social movements, even or especially 
revolutionary ones, rest their claims on some assumption of his- 
torical objectivity. We must seek to discover what we have to 
conform to and what we can rely on in order to do what we want 
to do. If we have been able to learn from our past how to feed a 
city of seven million people and to avoid—to a degree—traffic 
accidents, it may be that we can learn how to feed a planet and to 
avoid atomic destruction. 

As soon as we state the question in this way, it becomes clear 
that in search for objectivity we can not separate past, present, 
and future. If we can to any extent understand and explain what 
has happened in human life on earth we should be able to make 
some beginning of extending trends from the past into the present 
and future. History becomes a source of working hypotheses. 
Such extension of the past is an indispensable means of knowing 
whether we have been to any extent right in our reconstruction. In 
the absence of experimentation, prediction is essential to the dis- 
covery and verification of processes in history. 

It is in this attempt to predict that we encounter the difficulty 
which has led to the judgment that history must remain an idio- 
syncratic art and should not aspire to the position of an ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ science. It is all too easy to point to examples of conscious 
and unconscious distortion on the part of historians which have 
made their accounts of the past a highly unreliable basis for trac- 
ing any discernible order which can be extended into the future. 
We need only mention the depression of 1929, the acceptance by 
workers of fascist dictatorship, the course of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the presidential election of November 1948, to recall the out- 
weighing of accurate by inaccurate predictions and the difficulty 
of making predictions of the behavior of human beings. It is the 
tendency toward fallibility of prediction by historians that has led 
to such judgments as that of J. W. Swain that ‘‘the historian is 
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a scientist neither in purpose or method,’’?° and that of Professor 
George Boas that ‘‘if historians wish to prophesy they had best 
pray for divine inspiration and forego the apparatus of science.’’ 1 

These critics have no difficulty in showing that some historians 
who have laid most claim to not going beyond so-called ‘‘demon- 
strable facts’’ have been most fallible; they have been proved by 
subsequent events to be not scientists laying foundations of under- 
standing which could be a guide to the future, but painters of 
large-scale self-portraits of their own emotions and delusions and 
the preoccupations of their time. Any history, in this view, be- 
comes not a record of the past but an unconscious record of its own 
time. And the writing of history is the confessions of those who 
are wise after the event. 

- It is hard to over-estimate the difficulty of reaching understand- 
ing and explanation of the past reliable enough to form the basis 
of future prediction. And yet, I believe that by the kind of struc- 
turing of the problem we have employed we have made it even 
more difficult. 

Natural science in the occident has been able to trace certain 
uniformities in the physical world and to make certain predictions, 
to state certain limits of probability. It has gained this degree of 
success by limiting carefully the field of inquiry and the postulates 
in terms of which it worked. Iredell Jenkins has pointed out in 
two arresting articles, ‘‘The Concept of an Impoverished Reality”’ 
and ‘‘ What is a Normative Science?,’’ 1” that this very advance of 
science has been gained by deleting much of what forms the stuff 
of human experience. Feeling, appreciation, criticism, values, 
norms, ideals stand over against the observation, measurement, 
facts, and laws of science. If we are to develop any adequate basis 
for objectivity in human affairs, proceeding on the assumption of 
an impoverished reality won’t do. We can not arrive at historic 
truth by eliminating everything which may conceivably cause error, 
or we shall find that we have eliminated the heart of the processes 
we study. Historians can derive new hypotheses and suggestions 
of method from other disciplines without modeling history on them 
or impoverishing their own material to conform to the limitations 
of other methods. Such borrowing is dangerous, but in the pres- 
ent stage of historical study we must use dangerous weapons or 
deprive ourselves of all instruments of analysis. Our protection 

10 ‘¢ What Is History??? this JourNAL, Vol. XX (1923), pp. 281-289; 312- 
327; 337-349. 


11 ‘* Prophecy and History,’’ The American Scholar, Vol. V (1936), p. 431. 


12 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 533-547, and Vol. XLV (1948), 
pp. 309-332. 
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can come not by avoidance but only through greater awareness of 
the nature of our material and the methods we use. 


Ill 


I should like to suggest four procedures in historical study 
which, I believe, embody this heightened awareness and hence lead 
toward greater objectivity : 

(1) It should be recognized that any historian has a particular 
point of view, a frame of reference, which determines in part what 
he looks for and what he finds in historical study; and this par- 
ticular frame of reference should be made as explicit as possible. 
Historians who have sought objectivity by attempting to let ‘‘the 
facts speak for themselves’’ have succeeded only in obscuring as- 
sumptions which should be made clear so that they can be ex- 
amined."® The appearance or assumption of objectivity or neutral- 
ity can be the greatest concealment of subjective bias. Denial of 
bias does not eliminate bias; refusal to define assumptions leaves 
the historian more blindly at their mercy. The historian seeking 
objectivity must recognize the values inherent in his assumptions, 
not try to circumvent them. 

Facts do not speak for themselves. No history is the whole 
of the time it recounts, and historical data do not come to us ready- 
selected, classified, and structured. The historian inevitably se- 
lects what seems to him most significant, and structures it in the 
way that seems most significant, and this conception of significance 
reflects the concerns of his particular environment, his class, and 
his own period of history.* 

Awareness of and dealing with this inescapable relation between 
subject and object of study is related to Hegel’s concept of express- 
ing truth ‘‘not only as substance but as subject as well.’’ And 
it is the elaboration of this relation between subject and object, 
this attempt both to include and to exclude the observer, to see 
every field of study both from without and within, as he develops 


18 Cf. Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Historiography, Social Science Research Council, 1946, pp. 123-130, 
and the important article by Bert James Loewenberg, ‘‘Some Problems Raised 
by Historical Relativism,’’ Journal of Modern History, Vol. XXI (1949), pp. 
17-23. 

14 Cf. John Dewey’s statement: ‘‘The formation of historical judgments 
lags behind that of physical judgments not only because of greater complexity 
and scantiness of the data, but also because to a large extent historians have 
not developed the habit of stating to themselves and to the public the sys- 
tematic conceptual structures which they employ in organizing their data to 
anything like the extent to which physical inquirers expose their conceptual 
framework’’ (Logic, New York, Holt, 1938, p. 233). 
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it in The Phenomenology of Mind rather than The Philosophy of 
History, that is Hegel’s great contribution to the study of history. 

This necessity of defining precisely his own assumptions and 
the boundaries of his observation is no special obligation laid on 
the historian. The refusal to recognize this has been one of the 
places where history has sought to be objective in terms of an 
earlier science. The natural scientist always makes clear the pre- 
cise situation and basis of selection which sets the limits and deter- 
mines the form of his inquiry. 

While the historian, in the interests of greater objectivity, is 
vainly trying to eliminate himself as observer, the studies of per- 
ception by Schilder, Goldstein, Schachtel, and others have shown 
that observation is a process of interaction between the perceiver 
and the outer world; *° that the more carefully we define what the 
perceiver brings to the process, the more we can be sure of what 
is there in the outer world. Any order inherent in the external 
world ** can be more clearly ascertained the more awareness there 
is of the order inherent in our method of observation. Whatever 
accuracy we can attain can be reached only by taking account of 
the observer as part of the process of observation, not by attempt- 
ing to leave him out, but by taking him in. Even in physics we 
have to take account of the fact that the thing measured is affected 
by the instrument of measurement and the instrument by the thing 
measured. There is no greater obstacle to attainment of objectivity 
than mistaking awareness of the orientation of the observer for 
‘‘subjectivity.”’ 

Does this conception of historical perception and analysis ‘‘con- 
demn”’ the historian to ‘‘relativism?’’ It does lay upon him the 
obligation of precise definition—definition of the context within 
which he is working. It is more accurate to call this not relativism 
but the recognition of relativity, i.e., the recognition of the defined 
context (including recognition of the system of meanings which 
has led to a selection of that context) within which a particular 
investigation is being carried on. Relativity in this sense is the 
reverse of what Ernest Nagel has called ‘‘irresponsible, romantic 
irrationalism.’’ It is an indispensable basis for exercising respon- 
sibility. Within a particular context we can discover reliable 


- gequences with a high degree of probability. The determination of 


15 Cf. Paul Schilder, Mind: Perception and Thought in their Constructive 
Aspects, and Goals and Desires of Man, both Columbia University Press, 1942; 
Kurt Goldstein, The Organism, American Book Co., 1939; Ernest Schachtel, 
‘*The Dynamic Perception of Form,’’ Psychiatry, Vol. ITV (1941), pp. 79-96. 

16 Cf. Maurice Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge, New 
York, Liveright, 1938, pp. 203-204. 
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what system, Gestalt, we select as a basis for any historical study is 
a highly difficult one. But this difficulty we can not evade. We 
can not escape the choice between recognition of the particular 
Gestalt to which the historical processes we are studying are rela- 
tive and the illusion that we alone can transcend the limitations of 
our own historical situation. Objectivity is to be sought not 
through a studied indifference to meanings, but through a height- 
ened awareness of the assumptions used, making them clear and 
open to examination. 

(2) A second way in which the historian must depart from the 
postulates of an impoverished reality is by taking full account of 
the fact that the materials of his study are human beings in inter- 
action with their natural environment. These phenomena who live 
three score years and ten but in imagination reach backward and 
forward in time gratuitously add to the other difficulties they cause 
the historian by being creatures of emotion and reason, of desire 
and purpose. But nothing is gained in the pursuit of objectivity 
by attempting to ignore the kinds of creatures human beings are 
and to deal with them as if they were atoms of the physicist or pig- 
ments of the artist. The comment of Professor Woodbridge on 
this subject is still relevant: ‘‘ ‘dust thou art and unto dust thou 
shalt return’ is an essential truth only about the history of dust; 
it is only an incidental truth about the history of man.’’!* The 
error of earlier historians in attributing to individual men too 
much importance or too great power in the universe need not lead 
to the opposite error of ignoring human characteristics and thus 
depriving us of essential means of understanding. 

(3) A third consideration important for the historian is that 
his medium of communication is language and this commits him 
to the use of some form of metaphor or analogy. When we speak 
of historical analogy we usually refer to the comparison of one 
period of history to another. Less recognized is the fact that our 
selection of concepts and words, explicitly or implicitly, commits 
us to more fundamental comparisons. Sometimes this is quite open 
as in St. Augustine’s comparison of history to the life cycle of an 
individual or in Toynbee’s figure which begins ‘‘The germ of 
Western society first developed in the body of Greek society, like 
a child in the womb. . . . The ‘Dark Age’ was the crisis of birth. 

. .’?18 More often it is implicit in the method and language of 
the historian. A geographical interpretation of history uses lan- 


17 Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, The Purpose of History, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1916, pp. 53-54. 

18 Arnold Toynbee, ‘‘History,’’ in The Legacy of Greece, ed. by R. W. 
Livingstone, Oxford University Press, 1922, p. 290. 
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guage which says that human history is like a plant. Or we imply 
that all history is like a nation, or like the purposes of God. If we 
austerely attempt to attach to each word a single, invariable mean- 
ing, we are saying that human history is like a mathematical for- 
mula or a system of logic. If, with Toynbee, we describe societies 
in terms of challenge and response, we are saying that human his- 
tory is divided into sections each of which is like one particular 
type of individual human motivation. Teggart believes that the 
greatest obstacle to the understanding of the methods of natural 
science on the part of historians is the analogy involved in the term 
‘*seientific law’’ to describe regularities in nature.’® Analogy can 
never say everything literally; it says not what a thing is but what 
it resembles. Historians can not avoid use of analogy. But they 
can use it responsibly with full awareness that they are using a 
particular analogy and why they use that analogy rather than 
some other. 

(4) Historical objectivity demands a more complex theory of 
causation than has usually been employed by historians or until 
very recently by natural scientists. Traditional discussion posed a 
contrast between singular, non-repeatable events which constituted 
the subject-matter of history and repeatable events, the basis for 
general laws, the subject-matter of science. This Aristotelian dis- 
tinction no longer holds. Teggart made an important contribution 
to historical study in his emphasis on bringing together the biologi- 
cal investigation of progressive change in time and historical in- 
vestigation of specific areas and specific events, but he, too, is in- 
clined to treat causation as an over-simplified, linear development.” 
Insistence on absolute distinction between particular and general, 
or between part and whole, leads only to confusion. ‘‘Particular’’ 
and ‘‘general,’’ ‘‘part’’ and ‘‘whole,’’ have meaning only in de- 
fined contexts. 

As a result of the conceptions growing out of Clerk Maxwell’s 
field theory and the work of Mach, Einstein, and others in the 
twentieth century, the contemporary historian attempting to trace 
causal sequences must take account of such developments as the 
following : 

Any particular event in the physical world is important even 
though it occurs only once; it can not be ignored simply because 
it can not be classified as recurring. Every particular event enters 


19 Theory of History, p. 157. 

20 See Teggart, ‘‘ Causation in Historical Events,’’ Journal of the History 
of Ideas, Vol. III (1942), pp. 3-11; also, Morris R. Cohen, ibid., pp. 12-29, 
and The Meaning of Human History, New York, Open Court, 1948; and Kurt 
Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality, McGraw-Hill, 1935, Ch. I. 
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into the statistical probability over time, which forms the basis of 
scientific law. If we concentrate our investigation on a single 
specific, certain things about it will remain indeterminable; e.g., 
position and velocity of the smallest units of physics can not be 
determined simultaneously. 

It follows that certain phenomena in the physical world can best 
be understood, not by breaking them down into smaller and smaller 
isolated parts for separate study, but only by perceiving them in 
relation to each other. 

Nevertheless, as Irving Langmuir has shown in his study of 
convergent and divergent phenomena,” certain particular events 
under certain circumstances—mutations, for example—start a new 
train of events and have a different kind of importance than can 
be encompassed by statistical probability. 

The necessity for the historian to develop a more adequate 
theory of causation—and at the same time the difficulty he faces— 
will appear more clearly if we look at the way competent historians 
have dealt with a familiar period: the history of England since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. We may take five who are 
not open to charges of the cruder sort of parochialism or bias: *° 
J. H. Clapham, A. V. Dicey, Elie Halévy, Arnold Toynbee, Karl 
Marx. 

Clapham’s three great volumes which carry the economic history 
of England from 1820, the beginning of the ‘‘ Early Railway Age,”’ 
through the period of ‘‘Free Trade and Steel’’ to 1929, where he 
ends his study of ‘‘Machines and National Rivalries,’’ ** place all 
students of the period in his debt. What facts about population, 
industry, agriculture, trade unions, finance can be assembled he has 
assembled. Clapham’s study is a model of comprehensive and care- 
fully documented data. He avoids judgments and hypotheses. 
And yet assumptions are implicit in his work. The whole structure 
of his work presupposes that it is possible to isolate what he calls 
economic facts in society and study them significantly as such. He 
says (end of Vol. III) that present times are better than earlier 
times, and undoubtedly this view though unelaborated has colored 
his selection and treatment of material. He says (end of Vol. I 
and end of Vol. III) that the codperative movement is the best of 
the social institutions which developed during the nineteenth cen- 
tury to meet the workers’ needs. He does not attempt to trace 
causal connections in the past, still less does he attempt hypotheses 


21 ‘¢Seience, Common Sense, and Decency,’’ Science, Vol. 97 (1943), pp. 
1-7. 

22 See J. W. Swain, op. cit., and others. 

23 Cambridge University Press, 1930-1938. 
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about the extension of past trends into the future. This means 
that, with all the importance of his accumulated data, he does not 
take the responsibility for the judgments thrown in almost casually 
at the close of his volumes which are nevertheless implicit in his 
selection and structuring of material, and he does not state his 
hypotheses in a form which leads to clarification and testing. 

A. V. Dicey * finds the most significant feature of the last cen- 
tury and a half in England the change from ‘‘Benthamism or In- 
dividualism’’ to ‘‘Collectivism.’’ Following Leslie Stephen, he 
over-stresses this contrast, not recognizing the extent to which even 
during the ‘‘Benthamite’’ period the state began to ‘‘interfere’’ 
in industry at the same time it was relaxing its ‘‘restraints’’ on 
commerce. He attempts to discover the causes of this major 
change, and finds them to be five: Tory Philanthropy and the 
factory movement; the changed attitude of the working class; the 
modification in economic and social beliefs; the character of modern 
commerce; the introduction of household suffrage. These causes 
are verbally explicit but not sufficiently precise to form bases for 
hypotheses which can be extended into the future and either con- 
firmed or modified. None of these so-called ‘‘causes’’ does more 
than to repeat in different terms Dicey’s central assumption that 
as various sections of public opinion change, these changes will, 
if sufficiently powerful and wide-spread, become reflected in law. 

Including a wider institutional range than Clapham and with 
more precision than Dicey, Elie Halévy has attempted in his series 
of volumes—unhappily incomplete at his death—to place different 
institutional changes in relation to each other and to frame hypoth- 
eses regarding them. England, he says, would seem at the outset 
of the nineteenth century to be of all countries most destined for 
revolution if a materialistic interpretation of history is to be 
trusted,”> but instead it follows a course of gradual modification. 
He finds the source of what he regards as an anomaly, not in eco- 
nomic institutions or in political institutions, but in religion—par- 
ticularly in Methodism. The questions arise as to the criteria by 
which we distinguish small and continuous changes from profound 
and abrupt changes, and the criteria by which we distinguish the 
birth and the disintegration of civilization. In his later volumes 
his strong bias in favor of nineteenth-century liberalism and 
against any form of state control leads Halévy to an over-simplified 
interpretation of the influence of German state socialism and of 
Fabian socialism on English thought and political action. 

24 Lectures on the Relation Between Law and Public Opinion in England, 
London, MacMillan, 1930. 

23 England in 1815, New York, Harcourt, 1924, pp. 334-335 and 339 ff. 
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When Clapham speaks of the ‘‘curiously unequal’’ distribution 
of property and when Halevy speaks of the ‘‘natural’’ end of the 
nineteenth century of Peel and Gladstone, both are implying cer- 
tain theories of historical continuity and the good life. Arnold 
Toynbee makes his assumptions about both theories explicit.” 
Treating English history as part of the ‘‘society’’ of Western 
Christendom, he assumes continuous or repetitive historical proc- 
esses in which no desirable significant changes can be effected and 
in which men are ultimately powerless. He does, to be sure, pay 
lip service to science and to the possibility of human betterment, 
but he does not formulate any theory of social development as a 
means of organizing historical data which can serve as clear hypoth- 
esis and be tested by prediction. Instead he follows those his- 
torians who rely for interpretation on a particular aspect of the 
world which appeals to them—in Toynbee’s case the Christian 
Church—and then proceed to mould data into this form but with 
no precise formulation which will allow test of the adequacy of the 
basic assumption. The multiplicity of Toynbee’s data only mul- 
tiplies the obscurantism involved. ; 

Karl Marx, in contrast to Toynbee, saw modern England not 
as a repetition in slightly different form of events whose essential 
character and scope could be discovered from apprehension of the 
forms mankind has always followed, but as a part of a series of 
phenomena, definitely located in time and space, whose destinies 
are not wholly fore-ordained and from which hitherto unknown 
possibilities may emerge.”” His bold analysis went beyond the ten- 
tative hypotheses of Halévy or of other students of the period. It 
is unfortunate for the development of historical objectivity that 
non-Marxist historians have focused their discussion of Marxism 
on showing where Marx was wrong, and that Marxist historians 
have tended to be so intent on asserting the ‘‘scientific’’ character 
of Marxian analysis that they have not paid enough attention to 
submitting particular predictions to confirmation or modification 
by the development of events. It is no service to Marxian theory 
or to historical objectivity to treat Marx as all right or all wrong. 
The great significance of Marx is, first, his affirmation that men 
can increasingly make their own history, and, second, his extension 
of historical analysis to clearly formulated hypotheses which can be 
confirmed or modified in the course of history. 


26 A Study of History, Oxford University Press, 1947, as well as the six 
volumes from which this one volume edition is abridged. 

27 In addition to Capital, Preface and Introduction to A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy, Kerr, 1904; German Ideology, International 
Publishers, 1939. 
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There are some signs of an approach to Marxian historical 
theory in terms of scientific analysis rather than polemic. Even 
such a non-Marxist as Gregory Bateson, replying to Professor Al- 
brecht-Carrie’s assertion that it is impossible to apply any sort of 
scientific analysis to social phenomena,”* says that ‘‘Marx was:a 
scientist in the real and only sense—one of the few who have at- 
tempted to analyze social phenomena.’’ Bateson is highly critical 
of some of the hypotheses Marx used, but he sees Marx as an in- 
novator in the scientific study of society since he took on himself 
the obligation to formulate hypotheses which could be tested. 

This points the main issue as regards these historians of modern 
England and of all who enter upon the enterprise of historical un- 
derstanding: not are they finally right in the character they have 
ascribed to the past or in their predictions about the future, but 
have they stated their problem and presented their data in such a 
way that they—or others—can discover where they were right and 
where wrong and thus make some advance in knowing the meaning 
of what has occurred and, within defined limits, what probably will 
occur. The fact that a particular hypothesis in the enormously 
difficult area of human behavior has not been substantiated should 
not lead us to abandon (or rather, to deny and use uncritically, 
since we can not avoid using) all hypotheses. Rather we should 
recognize that in all areas of inquiry wrong hypotheses precede in- 
adequate hypotheses and ‘‘inadequate hypotheses always and neces- 
sarily precede complete hypotheses.’’2® As Wertheimer has put it, 
‘Creative thinking is the process of destroying [or better, enlarg- 
ing] one gestalt in favor of a better one.’’ 


IV 


These four procedures or problems for the historian, and par- 
ticularly the last, raise a central question. In all our discussions 
on the difficulty of attaining historical objectivity, are we perhaps 
not as serious in our desire for it as we like to think? Only those 
who have some concern in changing the future are seriously inter- 
ested in knowing the past. If we are really in earnest in our desire 
to learn from the past for the sake of making the most of the present 
and future, are there not things we could do about it which we are 
not, in fact, doing? Are we not, perhaps, allying ourselves with 
those historians who want to preserve the present unchanged and 
openly or covertly deny the possibility of any genuine change? 


28‘*From One Social Scientist to Another,’’ American Scientist, Vol. 34 
(1946), pp. 536-546. 
29 Ibid. 
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We raise all manner of complaints about the difficulty of recap- 
turing with any certainty the past. But one thing we know beyond 
question: any given present will become history. Why, then, do 
we not make more systematic effort to study it, to state clearly and 
to test hypotheses before certain aspects of the present go forever 
beyond reach? In the early years of the Soviet Union when outside 
observers were welcome, proposals for systematic study of various 
changes connected with the socialization of agriculture, the changes 
in social organization, and so on, were laid before leading social 
science research councils. Can there be any doubt that if some of 
these proposals had been carried out, we would know more at the 
present moment than we do about the Soviet Union, about social 
change, and about an important phase of history? A similar pro- 
posal for the study of social planning in Czechoslovakia before the 
recent change in government, was turned down by the economics 
department of a large university as not sufficiently orthodox for a 
doctor’s thesis. There seems to be little point in lamenting the 
impossibility of experimentation in history until we make more 
effort to study various experiments proposed by history actually 
before us. 

Another thing we know surely is that the future which lies 
ahead will become present, and that hypotheses which we may now 
make can be tested by the course of events. If we are in earnest 
about historical objectivity, why do we not more often frame pre- 
cise hypotheses about what may be the course of events in a given 
area in a given time? To be sure, there will be unforeseen var- 
iables; of course, we will be in many cases more wrong than right. 
Many miscalculations will not be final disproof of an underlying 
theory. But if we commit ourselves to this procedure, we will be 
in a better position to examine our errors and to know where.we 
were right and where wrong, than if we take refuge in vagueness 
and refuse to make the attempt. With all that can be said against 
the recent opinion polls in this country there is this to be said in 
their favor: they at least made their errors public so that they 
could be subject to the verification of events. They fall short in 
seeking correction by relying on refining statistical techniques 
where what is needed is a re-examination of basic assumptions. 

Our time is replete with experiments proposed by history. If 
when a particular overturn in government occurs, or the launching 
of a new party, or a new policy in domestic or in international 
affairs, we forced ourselves to the demands of framing a clear hy- 
pothesis: We expect such and such will happen, for such and such 
reasons, in such and such a length of time; such and such occur- 
rences would alter this prediction—we would then be in a better 
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position to know where we went astray and take at least one small 
step toward objectivity. 

Herman Melville’s definition of philosophy might well be ap- 
plied to history: a series of irregularly spaced stepping-stones 
through a morass. In a morass we do not reject stepping stones 
because they are not a causeway or a cantilever bridge. 

It may be that our failure to make much progress in historical 
objectivity, or in the effort to have social science make use of the 
world which natural science has made possible, is not that our 
scientific efforts are clouded with too much emotion, but that we 
have too little emotion—too little passion for the truth in human 
affairs. Objectivity might be described as the discovery and recog- 
nition of necessity. This recognition is not freedom, but it is an 
indispensable condition for freedom. Without some dependability 
there can be no freedom, no choice that has meaning. It is only 
by distinguishing in the historical process between what is neces- 
sary and what is not yet determined that we can have any intelli- 
gible basis for exercising what options we have and making of 
history in the present a creative activity. 


HELEN M. Lynp 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
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The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. Volume VI of the Library of 
Living Philosophers. Edited by Paunt ArtHuR ScHILPP. 


Evanston, Illinois: Library of Living Philosophers, Inc. 1949. 
xviii + 936 pp. $6.00. 


Every thinker is an historical phenomenon, conditioned by the 
past and the present—and by the future, in so far as the direction 
and the content of this future may be implicit within the movement 
of the present. But very few thinkers have been so aware of their 
historicity as was Ernst Cassirer. In this historical consciousness, 
and especially in the particular form that it took for him, lay both 
his strength and his weakness. For the sense of history can take 
more forms than one: at the least, it can be oriented toward either 
the past or the future. As Cassirer appears in these essays, his was 
almost exclusively of the former kind. He had a monumental ac- 
quaintance with the development of ideas; he had a profound reali- 
zation of the complexity of the problems that these ideas pretended 
to solve; and he was sensitive to. the richness of that manifold that 
we call human culture. From this rare combination of qualities 
there emerged the concept of symbolic form. Around this concept 
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Cassirer wove his intricate account of the various structures—myth, 
religion, language, art, and science—through which man has in- 
terpreted his experience and organized his cultures. And the cul- 
mination of this vast inquiry, the philosophy of symbolic forms, 
presents a subtle and detailed analysis of the procedures by which 
the mind elaborates its content. 

But the total impact of this volume of comment by Cassirer’s 
colleagues is that his account and analysis are incomplete. And 
behind these widely diverse critiques, a common drift of opinion 
ean be discovered: the philosophy of symbolic forms, magnificent 
though it is as a biography of the human mind, yet leaves this mind 
without a ground outside itself or an orientation beyond itself. 
The plaint constantly rises that Cassirer is so engrossed in the 
orthogenesis of symbolic forms within the mind that he does not 
adequately consider these forms from either a teleological or a 
referential point of view. The mind seems to become only the 
sequence and structure of its own past adventures, with no external 
relevance and no future destiny. In sum, Cassirer appears in this 
volume as a man whose interests were retrospective rather than pro- 
spective. He was unexcelled as a paraphrast—in the richest sense 
of that term—but he had in him no tincture of the prophet. It is 
necessary to first trace the separate occurrence of this theme in 
these essays; and then to seek its source in certain crucial problems 
that stand out in the work of Cassirer. 


I 


As one studies the individual articles in this volume, a signifi- 
cant distinction soon imposes itself. Those essays which deal with 
Cassirer historically, those which treat of his methods of thought, 
and those which hold themselves closely to his central concept of 
symbolic form are, on the whole, cogent and illuminating. These 
authors see their subject-matter clearly, they approach it confi- 
dently, and their exposition and criticism find a constant source in 
Cassirer’s work. On the other hand, those essays which deal with 
special departments of Cassirer’s thought, which attempt to lay 
bare the development—either explicit or implicit—of his doctrine 
in the traditional ‘‘fields’’ of philosophic inquiry, are, on the whole, 
uneasy in their treatment and uncertain in their , conclusions. 
These authors experience evident difficulties in fixing their subject- 
matter, they proclaim the voids they have encountered in their 
efforts to isolate Cassirer’s line of argument, and their identifica- 
tion and criticism of Cassirer’s final position are negative rather 
than positive. This comment is not intended as a criticism of the 
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essays of this latter type, either collectively or individually, but 
rather as an indication of the general character of Cassirer’s whole 
philosophy as it appears in the light of this volume of discussion. 
I have already briefly suggested the source of this difficulty, and I 
shall return to the point later. But first some indication should be 
given of the range of material that is presented in these papers. 

Cassirer’s historical position is analyzed in detail in articles by 
Mr. Werkmeister and Mr. Fritz Kaufmann: the former deals pri- 
marily with Cassirer’s relations to his immediate predecessors in 
the Neo-Kantian movement, while the latter is more concerned with 
defining the issues on which he diverged from his chief contempo- 
raries, especially the phenomenological school. It might be ques- 
tioned whether such articles properly belong in a volume intended 
primarily to clarify a philosopher’s thought by the device of ‘‘ob- 
jections and replies.’’ But with a thinker so historically conscious 
as Cassirer this approach seems justified. Being included, these 
papers might well stand at the beginning of the volume, rather than 
at the end, to serve as an introduction to the more specialized doc- 
trinal discussions that follow. In this same historical vein, though 
done from a more limited perspective, are the essays by Mr. Gut- 
mann on Cassirer’s humanistic sources and by Mr. Bidney on his 
anthropological doctrines; both of these, treating of special phases 
of Cassirer’s thought, seek to clarify his doctrines by reference to 
their origin in the past and their place in the present. 

Cassirer’s actual working method, both as an interpreter of 
other men’s ideas and as an expositor of his own, is admirably set 
forth in articles by Mr. Randall and Mr. Solmitz. The former of 
these is particularly valuable in emphasizing the dependence of 
Cassirer’s ‘‘conception of the task of the historian’’ upon ‘‘his sys- 
tematic philosophy of symbolic forms’’ (p. 704), and in tracing 
both the advantages and disadvantages that this relationship entails 
for his historical interpretation; this essay also performs for Cas- 
sirer the service, which he so frequently performed for others, of 
tracing the stages through which his historical perspective passed. 
Mr. Solmitz’s paper, which modestly announces itself as a textual 
analysis of ‘‘Cassirer on Galileo,’’ develops into a quite brilliant 
eritique both of Cassirer’s technique and of the philosophical pre- 
suppositions that he employs. 

As I have indicated, Cassirer’s central concept of symbolic form 
is treated in a number of papers: a half-dozen essays bear explicitly 
on this question ; and there are as many others in which the author, 
ostensibly treating of some derivative and more special aspect of 
Cassirer’s philosophy, finds himself drawn into this vortex. 
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Though this entails a good deal of repetition, it ensures a thorough 
consideration of this key idea from many different points of view. 
Some of these articles are in close accord with Cassirer, and confine 
themselves largely—though never exclusively—to an exposition and 
analysis of his ideas; some of them are primarily critical, designed 
to indicate inadequacies and suggest correctives; some of them— 
and these are in certain respects the most revealing—occupy a 
strange middle ground: though sympathetic with many of Cas- 
sirer’s doctrines, they are unwilling to follow him into the ‘‘anthro- 
pological’’ and ‘‘non-metaphysical’’ position that he so carefully 
defined for himself, and they bend their efforts toward effecting an 
interpretation that will establish his philosophy on what they re- 
gard as more secure ground. At the risk of misinterpreting the 
authors, I should say that Mrs. Langer and Mr. Felix Kaufmann 
represent the first attitude, Mr. Kuhn and Mr. Smart the second, 
Mr. Swabey and Mr. Urban the third. 

Any attempt to do even elementary justice to the articles that 
treat of special phases of Cassirer’s philosophy is beyond the reach 
of a review. Mr. Baumgardt contributes an interesting critical 
analysis of the contemporary situation in ethics, makes positive 
suggestions of his own, and is then content to argue that this doc- 
trine is in accord with, and can be viewed as a development of, 
Cassirer’s general theory. Since Cassirer had ‘‘not so far outlined 
a positive theory of morals’’ (p. 598), this seems an interesting 
and legitimate paper to submit to a philosopher for his critical con- 
sideration. Mr. Lewin’s paper on Cassirer and the social sciences 
is in part a reprint of a previous paper, makes little pertinent refer- 
ence to Cassirer’s ideas, and is, as Mr. Lewin frankly states, rather 
a tribute to Cassirer the man than a critique of Cassirer the phi- 
losopher. Mrs. Gilbert confines herself largely to a re-statement 
of Cassirer’s admittedly incomplete and unsystematic doctrine of 
art, with occasional correction of his critical estimates but with no 
attempt at a projection of his doctrines toward a system. Any 
appraisal of these and other special papers would demand both a 
general expertness and a settled valuation of Cassirer that are 
beyond the reach of this reviewer. They present many facets of a 
fecund and versatile thinker. It is the total doctrine and impact 
of this thinker, as seen through these various facets, that are the 
primary concern of this volume and so of this review. 








II 


As Cassirer emerges from these twenty-three critical studies, he 
is an extraordinarily elusive spirit. It is to be expected that his 
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doctrines would be criticized, and for different and even contra- 
dictory reasons; it is not surprising that his philosophy is here 
interpreted in various manners; it is reasonable that different men 
should find different values within the total body of his work. But 
what comes as a definite and cumulative shock is the uncertainty 
that these authors evidence concerning their interpretations and 
criticisms: their seeming inability to be satisfied as to what Cas- 
sirer’s position actually is; the tone, sometimes plaintive and some- 
times angry but always frustrated, in which they seek for clari- 
fication. There is apparent throughout these essays the sense that 
their authors are groping for some concretions within the flux of 
Cassirer’s dialectic: for some bed-rock on which issues can be de- 
bated and for some constant frame-of-reference in terms of which 
difficulties can at least be defined. 

These essays contain, of course, a tremendous diversity of dis- 
cussion and criticism; the philosophy of Cassirer is here subjected 
to an analysis that is minute, subtle, and finely shaded. The at- 
tempt to distinguish, within this welter of specific criticism, the 
general points around which it all clusters is a hazardous task. Yet 
it is a task that must be undertaken. For it is only so that we can 
discover, if not the real content, at least the effective impact of 
the whole body of Cassirer’s work. This work is here seen in a 
highly refracted state. To grasp it in its totality, we must try to 
isolate the general criticisms and objections that are common to 
these various reflections: these should then represent the crucial 
problems that lie at the core of Cassirer’s philosophy and define 
its special quality. It is this task that Cassirer would have had 
to undertake in order to explain and justify his philosophy before 
his critics. The reviewer confronts the same task, fortunately on 
a humbler level, in his effort to clarify the meaning that this phi- 
losophy has had for its contemporaries. 

I think that three such crucial problems—three sources of doubt 
and uncertainty—can be identified. One of these concerns the 
internal structure of the system of symbolic forms. A second con- 
cerns the reference-value of these symbolic forms, both generally 
and specifically. A third concerns the location and status of man 
—the creator of symbolic forms—within the universe. Each of 
these problems demands some consideration. 

The criticisms and questions that bear on the first point strike 
at different aspects of the problem, and these need to be distin- 
guished. Most fundamental in this context is criticism of Cas- 
sirer’s familiar catalogue of symbolic forms and of the procedure by 
which he has arrived at this catalogue. Mr. Leander expresses this 
objection succinctly : . 
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. » . one should like to know more about the way these pre-scientific sym- 
bolic forms [language, myth, and art] are related to one another. How does 
Cassirer know there are three of them? How does he arrive at them? He 
simply takes over the popular delimitations. [P. 338.] 


Mr. Kuhn makes the same point: 


... there is one differentia specifica which modifies the ‘‘ universal gram- 
mar’? into what is literally called language, another specifying principle con- 
stitutes the type of experience called ‘‘religion,’’ a third one constitutes art, 
and so forth. The principles of specification are not arrived at by deduction. 
Cassirer even refrains from enunciating them in abstracto. [P. 566.] 


This strain of uncertainty on the very basic point of the identity 
of these elemental forms of understanding—and especially regard- 
ing the method by which they have been identified—is evidenced in 
several of the essays. The question is considered explicitly and in 
great detail by Mr. Stevens, who argues that Cassirer nowhere es- 
tablishes the symbolic forms as ‘‘the only set in terms of which 
even a meaningful experience is possible’ (p. 181). The trend 
of all this criticism is that the symbolic forms have merely been 
identified by uncritical common sense and merely on the basis of 
their obviousness. 

A second question in this context concerns the autonomy or 
interdependence of the several symbolic modes. The issue can be 
simply stated: Does each symbolic form present a synthesis of ex- 
perience that is ultimate and independent within its own perspec- 
tive; or do these various forms quajify and supplement one 
another? Are myth, language, religion, art, and science separate 
and self-enclosed realms of discourse; or are they stages in a single 
journey? Every article raises this issue, more or less explicitly 
and intensively, and from many different points of view. -Mr. 
Smart approaches it from a study of mathematical concepts; Mr. 
Urban and Mrs. Langer through an analysis of language; Mr. Bid- 
ney, Mr. Kuhn, and Mrs. Gilbert through a consideration of an- 
thropology, culture, and art, respectively; Mr. Hartman and Mr. 
Leander through an inquiry into the total system of symbolic forms. 
But the issue is nowhere cleanly resolved. Mrs. Langer seems to 
lean toward a unified and emergent interpretation when she writes 
that 


' It is the discursive character of language, its inner tendency to gram- 
matical development, which gives rise to logic in the strict sense, i.e., to the 
procedure we call ‘‘reasoning.’’ Language is ‘‘of imagination all compact,’’ 
yet it is the cradle of abstract thought; and the achievement of Vernunft, as 
Cassirer traces it from the dawn of human mentality through the evolution 
of speech forms, is just as natural as the complicated patterns of instinctive 
behavior and emotional abreaction. [Pp. 399-400.] 
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While Mr. Kuhn seems to hold the opposite opinion when he says 
that 


Cassirer’s symbolic forms are primarily independent structures, viewed 
in juxtaposition, each animated by an immanent, unique ‘‘ direction of crea- 
tivity.’’ [P. 572.] 


But each author finds it necessary to qualify these statements until 
they virtually meet on a common ground of doubt. Mr. Urban 
seems to speak for all of them when he regretfully and apologeti- 
eally concludes that 


Cassirer’s conception of the relation of myth to religion . . . is not wholly 
unambiguous, any more than is his philosophy of language as a whole. [P. 
425.] 


Closely connected with this ambiguity—and virtually insepara- 
ble from it in treatment—is the question of the relative status and 
value of the various symbolic forms. Are these forms codrdinate; 
ie., are myth, language, religion, art, science merely different 
aspects of the symbolic process, each expressing this process in its 
own unique way but with the same adequacy as the others? Or, 
on the contrary, are these forms successive and cumulative phases ; 
ie., do they represent stages in the evolution of the symbolic proc- 
ess, so that the later forms complete and supplant the earlier? 
And if the latter is the case, what exactly does it mean for one 
symbolic form to be more adequate than another, to correct and 
replace it? To these questions there is again no clear solution 
offered by these essays. The writers are agreed that Cassirer quite 
definitely does conceive of the symbolic process as unfolding in 
time, so that some symbolic forms are earlier and some later occur- 
rences in the life of spirit. Beyond this, these articles voice not 
disagreement but doubt. They all assert the ‘‘incompleteness,’’ 
the ‘‘ambiguity,’’ the ‘‘contradictions,’’ that characterize Cassirer’s 
treatment of this question. The consensus of opinion seems to be 
this: at times, Cassirer clearly attaches a position of primacy to 
science, regarding it as the ‘‘summit and consummation of all our 
human activities’’;: at other times, he flatly asserts that ‘‘these 
functions complete and complement one another,’’ that they rep- 
resent ‘‘various powers of man’’ which ‘‘obey different principles’’ 
and ‘‘cannot be reduced to a common denominator.’’? This funda- 
mental uncertainty in Cassirer’s thought is exhibited, in article 
after article of this volume, as it occurs in and colors different 
specific doctrines. But faced with this massive contradiction, these 


1 Essay on Man, p. 207. 
2 Ibid., p. 228. 
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authors cun only wish, with Mr. Hartman, that Cassirer ‘‘might 
have performed that vertical synthesis of man’’ (p. 330) that would 
have exorcized it. 

At this point the discussion turns naturally from a considera- 
tion of the internal structure of the system of symbolic forms to 
the second crucial problem that occurs in these interpretations of 
Cassirer : that of the reference-value of symbolic forms. This prob- 
lem arises immediately out of the former: symbols have functions, 
they serve for the pursuit of ends, they ‘‘perform a definite task’’ ; 
so a correct understanding of their structural organization depends 
upon a clear conception of their functional operation. Conse- 
quently, this issue is more central and more serious than the pre- 
ceding one. It goes to the core of Cassirer’s philosophy, and the 
manner in which he is thought to have resolved it will do much 
both to define his position and to determine the direction of his 
influence. 

Again the question can be simply stated. What reference do 
symbolic forms make beyond themselves? Are they categories of 
what is or of what is thought? Do symbolic forms yield acquaint- 
ance with an objective order, or do they describe the manner in 
which mind objectifies itself? In sum, do symbolic forms have 
truth or only meaning? But again no clear-cut answer is forth- 
coming from these essays. The problem is considered by every 
author, without exception; it is pursued most explicitly and per- 
sistently by Mr. Swabey and Mr. Urban; and the outcome of this 
multi-dimensional analysis is not so much contradictory interpre- 
tations of Cassirer’s meaning as an almost unanimous confession 
of uncertainty as to what this meaning is.® 

The intricacies and the significance of this issue are best seen 
in Mr. Urban’s consideration of it. The treatment here, though 
sometimes rather dense and diffuse. is nevertheless a model in the 
development of a theme. Cassirer’s theory of symbolic forms is 
traced into the various contexts that must interest any philosophy 
of language and meaning; it is confronted with the crucial prob- 
lems in each of these contexts; and it is asked to offer an interpre- 
tation—to give an answer—to these problems. The analysis is 
thus carried through six separate stages: the question of the respec- 


3 Mr. Swabey stands in most respects as a notable exception to this state- 
ment. He maintains that for Cassirer ‘‘metaphysics is regarded as obsolete,’’ 
and ‘‘is merely a name for certain bad habits of thought’’ (p. 126). He 
criticizes this position; argues that Cassirer does not and can not follow it 
consistently; and concludes that though Cassirer ‘‘seems to avoid any meta- 
physical position of his own,’’ ‘‘a definite ontological platform is involved, 

. and that it is one of phenomenalism’’ (p. 142). 
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tive réles of language and logic in the formation of concepts, and 

the right of logic to correct language; the problem of the relation 

between language and thought, and the question of whether it is 

possible for thought ‘‘to break through the husk of language’’ (p. 

420); the status of myth and religion, and the problem of a lan- 

guage of mysticism; the question whether scientific and mathe- 

matical symbolism, in freeing themselves of the word, thus approach 

closer to reality ; the problem of the possibility of metaphysics, and 

of the language and symbolism that are proper to it; and, finally, 

the question whether symbolic forms have truth as well as mean- 

ing. All of these issues are obviously pertinent to the general 
problem of the knowledge-value of symbolic forms as a whole, and 
also to the derivative problem of their relative knowledge-value. 

Mr. Urban presents a thorough study of Cassirer’s treatment of 
each of these questions: he indicates their relevance to Cassirer’s 
doctrine, he shows that Cassirer himself regarded them as crucial 
and analyzed them closely, and he details at length those passages 
in Cassirer that bear upon them. And in every case Mr. Urban 
comes to the same conclusion: the answers that Cassirer gives to 
these questions are ambiguous. With respect to the general prob- 
lem of knowledge, he hesitates between a view that interprets the 
symbolic forms as expressions of the mind’s creativity which are 
then imposed upon the world-as-experienced, and a view that in- 
terprets these forms as derived from the world and appropriate to 
its contours. With respect to the problem of the value of the sev- 
eral forms, he hesitates between a view that assigns greater rele- 
vance and adequacy to science, and a view that regards other forms, 
as art and religion, as exhibiting different but equally significant 
aspects of nature. The vast majority of these authors share Mr. 
Urban’s conviction that Cassirer was never able to decide firmly 
between these two alternatives. So of necessity they remain un- 
certain as to the final import of his docrine. Does Cassirer really 
mean that the symbolic forms yield knowledge of an objective order, 
and that ‘‘everyone is, in its measure, a step on our path to real- 
ity,’? an instrument through which we ‘‘come to terms with the 
objective world’’?* Or does he really mean that these forms are 
‘‘forces each of which produces and posits a world of its own,’’ 
so that through them ‘‘man can do no more than to build up his 
own universe’’?® It is the unavoidable lesson of these essays that 
their authors find it impossible to discover from Cassirer which of 
these positions he holds. And since the issue is so central and 


4 Essay on Man, pp. 78 and 132. 
5 Language and Myth, p. 8; Essay on Man, p. 221. 
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crucial as to entail consequences for all the realms of thought, this 
is to say that the philosophy of symbolic forms is torn between two 
tendencies that it never resolves, and so is riven by a fundamental 
ambiguity. 

Since man is the author of symbolic forms, it is logical to seek 
the source of this ambiguity in Cassirer’s conception of man and 
man’s place in the universe. With respect to this question—which 
is the third of our crucial problems—a general strand of criticism 
again emerges clearly from this volume; and this general criticism 
again wears different guises as it appears in different contexts. 
The core of this criticism is the charge that Cassirer has separated 
man and his culture too sharply from the natural environment. 
Cassirer, it is held, concentrates all of his attention upon the human 
spirit as a creative agent, until he comes to regard this spirit as 
though it created spontaneously and autonomously. Thus, he con- 
cerns himself primarily with what the spirit has previously created, 
with a consequent neglect of the reasons why the spirit has created 
this, and of the problems the spirit now confronts and the creations 
it may require in the future. This too exclusively historical ap- 
proach renders Cassirer extraordinarily sensitive to the cultural 
environments that man has made and in which he has lived; but 
it has largely blinded him to the natural environment that has made 
man and has defined the conditions of man’s life. In sum, by defin- 
ing man as animal symbolicum, Cassirer has drastically limited the 
horizons within which his study of man must take place: man is 
viewed as entirely a product of the culture that he has himself 
alone created, so that these two can only be studied in terms of 
one another. This definition permits Cassirer no egress to an ob- 
jective realm of Being, nor even to a natural realm of becoming. 

This theme is developed most explicitly and thoroughly by Mr. 
Bidney in his detailed analysis of Cassirer’s ‘‘ Anthropological 
Philosophy.’’ He argues that Cassirer’s definition of man as the 
symbolizing animal makes symbolic activity an ‘‘Urphéinomen,’’ 
‘‘which is not to be explained causally or genetically through some 
antecedent order of psycho-biological phenomena’”’ (p. 503). 





Cassirer’s anthropological study, like that projected by Dilthey, is a ‘‘spiritual 
anthropology ’’ and is concerned with the phenomenological analysis of cultural 
symbols taken as free expressions or objectifications of the human spirit. . . . 
In sum, Cassirer stresses the autonomous creativity of the spirit. [P. 500.] 


Mr. Kuhn makes the same point when he says that ‘‘the affirmation 
of the ontological primacy of culture’’ determines ‘‘the center of 
gravity in Cassirer’s world’’ (p. 548). Cassirer himself, in the 
essay ‘‘Spirit and Life’’ which is printed as the ‘‘philosopher’s 
reply’’ in this volume, defines his position and method in precisely 
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these same terms. Cassirer is discussing the nature of Spirit; he 
agrees with Max Scheler, whose doctrine he is here analyzing, that 
the essence of Spirit lies in its ability to objectify itself; and he 
then says that this raises the prior question of how ‘‘this funda- 
mental act of objectification is possible, and by what it is condi- 
tioned.’ And he answers: 


The totality of its conditions, it seems to me, can be surveyed and exhibited 
only by entering into the ‘‘in-between’’ realm of the ‘‘symbolic forms.’’ 


When this is done, Spirit may be properly understood 


as a turning and about-face of life itself—, a transformation which it experi- 
ences within itself, insofar as it passes from the circle of merely organic crea- 
tivity and formation into the circle of ‘‘form,’’ the circle of ideal formative 
activity. [Pp. 873-875.] 


Many essays in this volume criticize Cassirer for confining man 
so closely in a symbolic and cultural universe that has no external 
relations; taken together, these constitute a detailed analysis of 
the vital human factors that Cassirer neglects because of his con- 
centration on man’s symbolic functions. Mr. Stephen taxes Cas- 
sirer with making man’s ‘‘will to logic’’ fundamental, overlooking 
the ‘‘will to live’’ and so neglecting the whole operation of evo- 
lutionary adaptation (pp. 175-176). Mrs. Langer regrets Cas- 
sirer’s failure to understand the positive and constructive aspects 
of Freud’s work, and feels that a truer appreciation of this would 
have broadened Cassirer’s conception of the processes that animate 
man’s symbolizing activities (pp. 395-399). Mr. Randall criticizes 
Cassirer for his neglect of the economic, geographic, political, and 
physical circumstances that bear on man and culture; and he con- 
cludes that the ‘‘most questionable’’ feature of Cassirer’s work is 
‘his almost total lack of concern with any question of historical 
causation’”’ (pp. 702-705). Mr. Bidney points out that Cassirer’s 
position makes any comparison and evaluation of cultures impos- 
sible. Several authors maintain that Cassirer’s attitude is so aloof 
and Apollonian that he overlooks the element of struggle that looms 
so large in life. Finally, several authors again criticize Cassirer 

- for failing to appreciate the positive and constructive réle of re- 
ligious feeling in life. Mr. Fritz Kaufmann voices a common 
plaint when he says that Cassirer’s account of man’s cultural jour- 
neyings ‘‘seems to reach into a void, governed as it is exclusively 
by internal principles’’ (p. 813). 

I have said that Cassirer emerges from these critical studies as 
an elusive spirit. I think the reason for this should now be clear, 
revealed by these studies themselves. Cassirer is elusive, he con- 
fronts his critics with unfathomable ambiguities, because he 
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nowhere systematically considers the questions of the source and 
function of symbolic forms: or, more exactly, he systematically 
avoids these questions. He does not evade them; he is perfectly 
well aware that they are there to be asked and are significant. But 
he quite purposefully refrains from answering—or even asking— 
them. He does this on the perfectly logical ground that he is con- 
cerned only with a ‘‘phenomenology of human culture’’; he does 
it for the perfectly justifiable reason that he has made it his prin- 
cipal task to refine our acquaintance with the history of the human 
spirit and with the manifold ways in which this spirit expresses 
and objectifies itself through culture. There is abundant evidence 
—cited by these authors—that this was Cassirer’s primary inten- 
tion, and that it always remained the dominant strand in his 
thought. There is also abundant evidence that, in his later work, 
Cassirer became increasingly interested in the problems of meta- 
physics as well as of symbolism, in the issues of life as well as of 
thought, in the referential value and knowledge content of symbolic 
forms as well as in their structure and history. The language of 
the Essay on Man is constantly realistic in its bearing, though it 
remains systematically idealistic and critical. In this, his last 
major work, Cassirer continually says that it is necessary to find 
the ‘‘basic function,’’ the ‘‘common theme,’’ the ‘‘fundamental 
task,’’ the ‘‘ends,’’ the ‘‘functional_unity’’ that underlie and ani- 
mate all of man’s symbolic processes. But Cassirer never identifies 
this task or function in other terms than those of the symbolic 
forms themselves. It is as though he had become so utterly en- 
grossed in the history of the human spirit—and perhaps even more 
in correcting misinterpretations of this history—that he was unable 
to change the focus of his attention and consider thoroughly the 
question of the origin, function, and destiny of this spirit itself.° 
So the Essay on Man concludes on the same note of human and 
cultural isolation : 








Human culture taken as a whole may be described as the process of man’s 
progressive self-liberation. Language, art, religion, science are various phases 
in this process. In all of them, man discovers and proves a new power—the 
power to build up a world of his own, an ‘‘ideal’’ world. [P. 228.] 





III 


No review of this volume could be complete without some con- 
sideration of its success in satisfying the purpose to which the 
whole Library is dedicated: that of establishing a correct interpre- 

6 It is significant that An Essay on Man is preponderantly an exposition 
and criticism of intellectual history—of the theories that man has devised to 


explain himself and his various activities. That is, it is quite literally an essay 
on man on man. 
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tation of living philosophers by confronting them with the ex- 
pository and critical estimates of their contemporaries. Judged 
against this standard, the volume achieves a notable measure of 
success in several respects. It affords a very clear picture of Cas- 
sirer’s intellectual genesis and of the primary problems to which 
his thought is addressed. It places him with respect to other con- 
temporary philosophic movements. It indicates the influence that 
his work has exerted. It clarifies his style and manner of treat- 
ment. And it presents a thorough analysis of his central doctrines. 
In sum, one can learn a great deal about Cassirer from these essays. 

The extent to which the volume might serve to eliminate serious 
misconceptions and elicit a correct interpretation is more difficult 
to estimate. The great difficulty here is that of knowing the degree 
to which the contents of these essays, and the general editing of 
the work, were influenced by the tragic fact of Cassirer’s death 
while the volume was still in preparation. So one can only take 
the book at its face value. Doing that, two comments suggest them- 
selves. In the first place, the book is tremendously long. Exclu- 
sive of biographical and bibliographical material, there are still 
779 pages of expository and critical comment; a great deal of this 
is very compact and detailed analysis. That seems rather much 
to expect a philosopher to study with the requisite care and to 
answer adequately. It suggests that perhaps more might be done 
to avoid repetition in the essays, and to focus them upon those 
salient points that really determine the proper interpretation and 
impact of the philosopher. In the second place, too few of the 
articles address themselves primarily to the philosopher in a man- 
ner to invite open answers to explicit questions. Doubts, questions 
and criticisms are usually present; they are frequently voiced as 
such; but it is too rarely that they become precisely the crux of 
the paper. 

These comments on the merits and weaknesses of the book—and 
the former far outweigh the latter—culminate in one suggestion. 
The editorial board of a series such as this must continually face 
one leading question. Should the volumes per se seek to clarify 
the thought of philosophers; or should they serve as vehicles by 
which the philosophers are incited to clarify themselves? These 
two efforts are certainly not exclusive. But they are different. 
The success of the volumes depends largely upon the precision with 
which these purposes are differentiated. And the whole future 
tenor of the series depends upon the manner in which emphasis is 
divided between them. 


IREDELL JENKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have learned with regret of the death on December 23, 1949, 
in New York, of Felix Kaufmann, Professor of Philosophy at the 
New School for Social Research. Professor Kaufmann was 54 
years old. 





At the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division 
of the American Philosophical Association, the following officers 
were elected: President, Hugh Miller; Vice-president, E. W. 
Strong; new members to the Executive Committee, A. Kaplan and 
Isabel C. Hungerland. Herbert L. Searles continues as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





Committee on Information Service of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association. Those wishing to register for the employment 
service conducted by the Association should write for application 
blanks to the chairman of the Committee on Information Service, 
Professor L. W. Beck, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Persons registered in previous years and who wish to continue must 
reregister each year. Any professionally qualified person, whether 
a member of the Association or not, may register. The services 
of the Committee are gratis. Information on openings and vacan- 
cies should also be sent to Professor Beck. 





Professor Karl R. Popper, Professor of Logic and Scientific 
Method at the University of London and a member of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, will give the William 
James lectures in philosophy at Harvard during the spring term 
of the present academic year, beginning February 16th and con- 
tinuing with one lecture a week for ten weeks, under the title, 
‘*The Study of Nature and of Society.’’ He will also give a philo- 
sophical seminar on ‘‘The Structure of Experience,’’ which will 
deal critically with certain doctrines of the positivists and opera- 
tionalists. 
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